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WAT 


Like air, water is necessary for all forms of life. The 
human body, composed of 65 per cent water, demands 
large quantities of it each day for drinking, cooking, bath- 
ing, and other purposes. The satisfaction of this human 
demand by an original water source of the State is said to 
have been responsible for the name “Sucker State.” The 
story relates that travelers in this area used to satisfy 
their thirst by sucking up the water from the crawfish 
holes or chimneys. When a traveler would find one of 
these holes he would call out “sucker, sucker,” meaning, 
“Give me a reed so I can drink.” 

In addition to basic human needs, agriculture, indus- 
try, and all forms of human activity have their own re- 
quirements for water. One of the largest groups of users 
in the State of Illinois consists of the many railroads that 
consume 1,550 gallons of water for each ton of coal 
burned. The production of electricity by steam plants de- 
mands from 96,000 to 144,000 gallons of water for each 
ton of coal used. Total water demand in the State of IIli- 
nois each day is close to 1,500,000,000 gallons, or 185 gal- 
lons per person; this is equal to 6,250,000 tons of water 
and would require 1,500 trains each with 100 tank cars to 
supply it were it to be shipped into the State. Approxi- 
mately 20 per cent of this water is needed for the indus- 
tries of thc State. 

This large amount of water is obtained where needed 
in the State by development of one of the three major 
sources: drift wells, rock wells, or surface water. Gen- 
erally speaking, the northern part of the State utilizes 
deep rock wells as its source; the central section and areas 
along the major river beds, drift wells; and the southern 
area, surface water. Chicago and 54 other communities 
along Lake Michigan also use surface water, as do many 
communities along the Mississippi River. 

illinois has a great advantage in its surface supply. 
Lake Michigan and the Mississippi, Ohio, and Wabash 
tivers along the borders create a large potential water 
supply which, together with one of the largest networks 
of state interior river systems—488 streams totaling 
11,500 miles, including the Kaskaskia, Illinois, and Rock 
tivers—gives Illinois an edge over other states in existing 
surface supplies. The topography and rainfall are such as 
to allow for the development of artificial reservoirs which 
only need economic justification to warrant their con- 
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struction. Approximately 305 natural lakes also add to the 
water resources of the State. 

Glacial material which has been left under top soil, 
and which is of a nature to retain water, and alluvial 
deposits along the river beds are sources of drift: wells, 
which are used by many communities and industrial 
plants. Recession of drift-water levels in some localities 
is causing concern because, although there is an average 
annual rainfall of 37 inches, it takes a long time to re- 
plenish drift-water supplies; compact clays and imper- 
vious soils hinder the percolating of water down to the 
well bottoms. Rock wells belonging to two major classes, 
limestone and sandstone, are used to supply other com- 
munities. The water found in rock sources can receive 
replenishing only at the point of outcropping of the par- 
ticular strata of rock from which the water is pumped. 
This hinders quick replacement of this source, especially 
if the outcropping is found many miles from the well. 
Although the level of water in the ground is receding, 
especially in those areas where there is excessive pump- 
ing, figures of the Illinois State Water Survey show that 
there still exists a large reserve of usable water. 

Expansion of water facilities will continue even after 
the population of the State becomes stable, since general 
consumption is constantly being increased by new de- 
mands such as plumbing, air conditioning, and garbage 
disposal through the sewer —a new development. Also, 
more than 400 municipalities at the present time have 
no municipal water supply. As the demand for more water 
increases, the resources of the State will be used more 
intensively, but there is ample water available to take 
care of all future demands provided the cost of develop- 
ing the supply is justified. 

Perfection of treatment of surface water has broken 
down the opposition to its use as a public supply source, 
and has resulted in a steady increase in the use of surface 
water. A recent study of artificial reservoir possibilities in 
Illinois revealed more than 587 sites ranging from 20 to 
9,000 acres in size. Illinois has advantages not shared by 
some other areas in which development is limited because 
of a lack of water and/or a cost of development which 
exceeds economic justification. Aacquate planning and 
conservation should insure ample supplies in Illinois to 
meet all demands. 
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ECONOMICS OF RECREATION 


Recreation, or the use of leisure time, is usually thought 
of in terms of its social aspects, but it also has economic 
implications of great significance. Although tourist travel 
and many other forms of recreational activities were 
sharply reduced during the war, the long-term trend has 
been toward a steady increase in the annual expenditures 
for recreation. Now that the war is over, a resumption 
of the general trend is expected, and recreation should 
become a more important factor in the national economy 
than ever before. 

The phenomenal expansion in recreation during recent 
decades was made possible by the increase in the amount 
of leisure time which, in turn, resulted from the wide- 
spread substitution of machines for hand labor. Before 
the Industrial Revolution, agriculture was the predom- 
inant industry and the mass-production methods of the 
modern factory system were non-existent. In this earlier 
stage of the development of the economy, man waged a 
constant struggle merely to eke out the bare necessities 
of life. The work week was six or seven days for fifty- 
two weeks in the year and the work day was twelve or 
more hours of wearisome toil. Little leisure time was 
available in that period and what little there was, was 
used for rest and religious worship and for such amuse- 
ments as spelling bees, box socials, and parlor games. 

With the large-scale substitution of machines for hand 
labor, man was relieved of much of the drudgery of pro- 
duction. What had formerly been a struggle for existence 
now became a quest for a higher standard of living. The 
standard of living has increased steadily and, at the same 
time, the length of the work week and the work day have 
been gradually reduced. Whereas the standard work week 
in manufacturing concerns a few years ago was forty- 
eight hours, it is now only forty hours. Even with some 
overtime, the average hours worked per week in manu- 
facturing industries in March, 1946, were only 40.8. 

The five-day week has already been adopted in many 
concerns and it will probably be used more widely in the 
future. It is entirely possible, as a matter of fact, that a 
five-day week of thirty-five hours may become the stand- 
ard in a majority of our industries within the next decade. 
Although the reduction in the work week thus far has 
been accompanied by an increase in total production, 


great care must be exercised in shortening the work week 
still further if a decline in production and a correspond. 
ing reduction in the standard of living is to be avoided. 

In addition to the increase in the amount of leisure 
time from the reduction of the work week, an increasing 
number of firms are allowing vacations with pay to their 
employees, and the length of vacation periods is expected 
to increase in the future. The retirement plans of private 
and public agencies are also an important factor in the 
increase in leisure time. In response to this increase, both - 
private business and governmental agencies have greatly 
expanded facilities for recreation. 

Comprehensive statistics on the expenditures for 
recreation and amusements are not available, but it may 
conservatively be estimated that 10 per cent of the na- 
tional income was spent for these purposes in the years 
immediately preceding the war. The motion picture indus- 
try had a volume of business in excess of $1,000,000,000 in 
1941. Just before the war, the American public was spend- 
ing approximately $4,000,000,000 annually on sports and 
sporting goods. In 1939, sales of radios and radio parts 
amounted to $275,000,000. Tourists spent $600,000,000 in 
1941 for food, lodging, and incidentals while traveling on 
the highways. A significant part of the cost of construct- 
ing and maintaining public highways is properly charge- 
able to recreation. Aside from highways, Federal, state, 
and local governments spent more than $200,000,000 for 
recreational facilities in 1941. Large sums are also spent 
for amateur photographic supplies; toys and games; 
musical instruments for home use; recreational books and 
magazines; transportation by train, bus, plane, and ship; 
hotel accommodations; athletic and social clubs; and 
numerous other items. 

The large expenditures for recreation, it should be 
remembered, are not a loss to society. These same expend- 
itures represent income and jobs to the large number of 
people who are engaged in the recreation business. Here, 
again, complete statistics are not available, but we do 
know that 223,229 men and women were employed in a 
selected group of amusement places in 1939, During the 
same year, 43,508 workers were employed in the radio 
industry, and 13,816 persons were employed in the sport- 
ing and athletic goods industry. Recreation is an impor- 
tant component in the standard of living. Expenditures 
for wholesome amusements and recreation contribute to 
the well-being of the people in a manner comparable to 
outlays for the products of our factories. From an eco- 
nomic standpoint, persons employed in amusement and 
recreational places or industries are just as productive as 
are those employed in non-recreational pursuits. 

While the Industrial Revolution has given man more 
leisure time, it has also created conditions that make more 
recreation desirable. Whereas a majority of the popula- 
tion formerly lived and worked on the farms, the situa- 
tion is now reversed. The concentration of population in 
the cities has in a comparatively short time produced a 
revolutionary change in the conditions under which peo- 
ple live and work. The monotonous work in factories and 
the fast tempo of modern business and industrial activity 
impose heavy strains upon nervous systems. Recreation 
affords a means for maintaining the health and morale of 
the workers at a high level and for enhancing the well- 
being of society. 


Because of the vacation period, this issue of the Re- 
view is slightly reduced in size. 
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HIGH LIGHTS OF THE NATION’S BUSINESS — JULY 


General business activity in July reached the highest level 
since V-J Day. Steel production during the last week of 
the month was running at 89 per cent of capacity, and 
automobile production reached an annual rate of 3,000,000 
units. Department store sales in July were approximately 
25 per cent higher than for the same month of last 
year. The number of persons employed was approximately 
56,000,000, or almost 3,000,000 more than were working 
a year ago, and the number unemployed was only about 
2,400,000. With the present size of the labor force, the 
number currently unemployed is not in excess of the 
normal “float” that might be expected. 

Notwithstanding the high volume of steel production 
in July, operations of steel mills are in danger of being 
cut sharply in the next few weeks because of a threatened 
acute shortage of scrap. With the expiration of OPA 
controls, many scrap dealers and metalworking firms 
withheld supplies in anticipation of price increases. De- 
spite the favorable trend in automobile production, the 
industry is encountering difficulty in securing adequate 
supplies of foundry products, seat springs, and various 
other items. 

As a result of President Truman’s veto of the price 
control extension bill on June 29, the general price situa- 
tion in July was probably more confused and unstable 
than at any other time in the history of the country. The 
BLS General Index of 28 sensitive, basic commodities 
(August 1939 = 100) increased from 199.4 on June 29 
to 248.8 on July 18, or 25 per cent. The index for food- 
stuffs increased from 229.6 to 303.6, or 32 per cent, during 
the same period, but a part of this increase was attribut- 
able to the discontinuation of subsidies that occurred 
simultaneously with the end of OPA. In both cases, the 


index for June 29 was for legal prices and hence did not 
reflect prices paid for goods purchased in black markets. 

The increase in the BLS index for 889 principal com- 
modities, as might be expected, was much less than that 
for the 28 sensitive, basic commodities. In the case of the 
larger group, the index (1926 = 100) increased from 112.7 
on June 29 to 120.7 on July 13, or 7 per cent, whereas the 
increase for the 28 basic commodities during the same 
period was 23 per cent. Among the most sensational 
advances were those in cattle, hogs, and corn. From a 
ceiling of $18 per hundred pounds, the price of fat cattle 
in the Chicago market skyrocketed to $26.35 about the 
middle of the month, after which the price dropped sub- 
stantially. Hogs went from $14.85 to $22 per hundred- 
weight in Chicago, and No. 2 yellow corn spiralled from 
$1.46 to $2.29 per bushel in the same market. Prices of 
both hogs and corn broke sharply after the new tops had 
been reached. 

Scattered reports have been received of organized and 
unorganized buyers’ strikes in protest of recent rapid in- 
creases in prices. As prices rise, it follows necessarily 
that an increasing number of persons are “priced out” 
of the market, but a general buyers’ strike is not expected 
in the immediate future. The country is enjoying full em- 
ployment at high wages, and the large backlog of de- 
ferred demand has hardly been touched as yet. A much 
more serious threat to continued improvement in business 
conditions is that of further strikes for higher wages to 
offset further increases in living costs. Many of the wage 
contracts in major industries contain provisions which 
permit renegotiation during the life of the contract. As 
prices continue to rise, it is likely that many unions will 
invoke their rights to renegotiate. 


HIGH LIGHTS OF ILLINOIS BUSINESS— JULY 


In a protest against the termination of price control and 
in an effort to combat inflation, the Chicago Industrial 
Union Council has called for a “buyers’ slowdown” among 
its 200,000 members of Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions unions. Pledge cards are being mailed to members 
and their families asking that they refuse to buy any- 
thing but essential commodities. Merchants who have in- 
creased their prices out of reason will be picketed. Move- 
ments of this kind are to be expected in any period of 
rapidly rising prices but, as suggested above, they are 
not likely in the immediate future to stem the rising tide 
of prices. 

The retail merchants of Illinois appear in general to 
have exercised restraint in not taking advantage of the 
opportunity to increase prices when price control went 
out. Some items such as butter and meats shot up almost 
immediately, but the removal of subsidies was responsible 
for part of these increases. Stocks of these items in many 
retail stores, moreover, were exhausted when price control 
ended and new supplies could be acquired only at sub- 
stantially higher prices. Many stores advertised that they 
would not increase prices until forced to do so by higher 
replacement costs, and a few concerns announced that 
they would adhere strictly to former ceilings. 

_ Notwithstanding an increased flow of goods to market, 
it appears that demand for the next six months, at least, 
will be sufficient to cause further increases in the general 
price level. There is no reason at this time, however, to 
fear a runaway inflation such as has been experienced 


in many other countries. Production in most lines is 
already running ahead of the prewar level, and most of 
the items that are lagging behind should improve rapidly 
within the next few months. , 

Wage contracts in four of the major meat-packing 
companies expire in August and the renewal of these 
contracts will be watched with a great deal of interest. 
The actual negotiations will be affected by the outlook 
with reference to living costs, but it is reported that a 
request will be made for a basic wage boost from 88 cents 
to $1 an hour, a minimum annual wage guarantee, and 
elimination of geographic differentials. Meat packing will 
be the first major industry to encounter a postwar de- 
mand for a guaranteed annual wage. This plan of com- 
pensation has been discussed widely in recent years but 
it is still an innovation in collective bargaining. It is ex- 
pected, however, to be an important issue in many con- 
tract negotiations during the next few years. Minimum 
annual wage plans are, of course, feasible only in those 
industries that can stabilize their production. 

The City of Aurora is to be congratulated on provid- 
ing two free municipal parking lots for the citizens of the 
community. Both lots are located within a few minutes’ 
walking distance of the center of the business district and 
both are municipally lighted. This action of Aurora is in 
line with the idea that offstreet parking facilities are one 
of the best devices for relieving the troublesome parking 
problem. Many other cities in Illinois are seriously study- 
ing the parking problem. 
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PRODUCTION 
Coal 


With the settlement of the strike in the bituminous in- 


dustry, Illinois coal production advanced to 4,790,728 tons. 


in June. This output was considerably more than double 
the tonnage for May, but showed a decline of 20.7 per 
cent from thut for June, 1945. 

In the 88 reporting mines, 22,289 men worked an aver- 
age of 19 days in the month. The 63 shaft mines ac- 
counted for 3,606,387 tons, and the strip mines for 
1,184,341 tons. 


Petroleum 


June production of petroleum in Illinois amounted to 
6,210,000 barrels. This output was slightly less than was 
reported a year ago, and 4.4 per cent below May, 1946, 
production. Only a slight increase occurred for the first 
six months of 1946 in comparison with the same period 
in 1945. 

The largest number of completions so far this year 
was reported for June. The 141 new producing wells 
brought the total for January-June, 1946, to 653, and ex- 
ceeded completions reported for any month in 1945. 


Electric Power Production 
(Electric power production is generally accepted as indic- 
ative of business activity; however, it is a measure of 
industrial output rather than of general business. Produc- 
tion differs from consumption by the amount of interstate 
transfers.) 

According to the Federal Power Commission, in May, 
1946, production of electric energy in Illinois amounted to 
904,151,000 kilowatt hours, which was 15.1 per cent less 
than the April figure, and 26.3 per cent below May, 1945. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Construction Contracts Awarded 
(The record of the valuation of actual contracts awarded 
is even more indicative of construction activity than build- 
ing permits. Permits indicate intentions to build, but con- 
tracts awarded are much more definite indications that 
the work will actually be accomplished.) 

The dollar volume of construction contracts awarded 
in Illinois in June, 1946, was $60,154,000. This amount 
was slightly below the total awards in May, but was more 
than double the figure for June, 1945. 

As compared with May, 1946, there was a decline of 
17.6 per cent in total building, resulting from decreases 
of 18.3 per cent in residential construction and 15.9 per 
cent in nonresidential building. Construction of public 
works and utilities, on the contrary, almost tripled the 
May volume. 

An extraordinary advance occurred for residential 
building in comparison with the total for June, 1945, with 
a percentage gain of 1,420.5. Nonresidential building was 
almost double that for a year ago, but public works and 
utilities declined 21.2 per cent. 

Contracts awarded in the thirty-seven eastern states in 
the first half of 1946 amounted to $3,937,736,000. This 
amount was approximately half a million dollars above 
the previous construction peak established in the first 
six months of 1928. 
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TABLE I 


CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS AWARDED 
IN ILLINOIS 
(000 omitted from dollar amounts) 


Percentage Change 
J F M June, 1946, from 
une une ay 
Type of Construction 1946 1945 1946 
June May 
1945 1946 
Total Construction. $60,154 | $27,750 | $60,646 | +116.8| 
Total Building......... 45,747 9,473 | 55,492 | +382.9| ~176 
Residential. ......... 30,957 2,036 37,909 |+1420.5 | ~18.3 
Nonresidential....... 14,790 7,437 17,583 +98.9 | -—15.9 
Public Works and 
14,407 18,277 5,154 | — 21.2 |+4179.5 


Source: F. W. Dodge Corporation. 


WHOLESALE PRICES 


The index of wholesale prices on the 1926 base in June, 
1946, stood at 112.9. This figure represented a rise of 17 
per cent over the May index, and was 6.4 per cent above 
that for June, 1945. 

The only commodity group for which prices did not 
advance between May and June was chemicals and allied 
products; these declined 0.1 per cent. Textile products 
advanced 0.4 per cent; foods, 1.3 per cent; building mate. 
rials, 1.6 per cent; hides and leather products, 1.7 per cent; 
farm products, and house furnishing goods, 1.9 per cent 
each; fuel and lighting materials, 2.0 per cent; and metals 
and metal products, 2.6 per cent. Semimanufactured arti- 
cles rose 3.7 per cent, and raw materials 2.2 per cent. 

The sharpest increases over prices in June, 1945, were 
reported for building materials, 10.6 per cent; textile 
products, 9.6 per cent; farm products, 7.4 per cent; and 
metals and metal products, 7.2 per cent. Semimanufactured 
articles advanced 10.8 per cent, raw materials, 6.9 per 
cent, and manufactured articles, 5.4 per cent. 


TABLE II 


WHOLESALE PRICES 
June, 1946 
Change 
i rom ndex 
Commodity 1926= 
June May 100 

1945 1946 

All commodities............ +6.4 +1.7 

+5.0 +1.3 

Hides and leather products....| +3.7 +1.7 

Textile products.............. +9.6 +0.4 

Fuel and lighting materials....| +4.6 +2.0 

Metals and metal products....| +7.2 +2.6 

Building materials............ +10.6 +1.6 

Chemicals and allied products..| +1.5 —0.1 

House furnishing goods........ +5.6 +1.9 

Miscellaneous commodities. ... . +3.9 +1.5 

+6.9 +2.2 

Semimanufactured articles. .... +10.8 +3.7 

Manufactured articles......... +5.4 +1.1 
All commodities other than 

+6.0 +1.5 
All commodities other than 

farm products and food...... +6.0 +1.6 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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FINANCE 
Bank Debits 


Bank debits represent the dollar value of checks drawn — decrease of 2.2 per cent for the month, and a decline of 
against individual bank deposits. Approximately 90 per 13.2 per cent from the total for June, 1945. Cities which 


ent of all goods, property, and services is paid for by 
= | drawn upon individual bank accounts. Bank debits Ek May 
are regarded as indicators of the general trend of business. with J — 
he They are not so indicative when applied solely to New 1945, substantial increases were reported for Danville, 
6 York and Chicago, since great transfers of funds take 10.4 per cent; Moline, 12.4 per cent; Quincy, 15.2 per 
— lace between those cities. When taken as a whole, bank cent; Aurora, 17.4 per cent; Elgin, 25.1 per cent; and 
nd debits do indicate the general trend of business; however, Champaign-Urbana, 27.7 per cent. 
1.6 changes in bank debits of Illinois cities other than Chicago June bank debits for the Chicago Federal Reserve 
Ti are more significant to the businessman. American people, District, the St. Louis District, and the United States 
1.9 more than any other people, pay their bills with checks showed small rises of 0.4 per cent, 1.5 per cent, and 0.9 
drawn on individual accounts.) 
).§ per cent, respectively. All three classifications experienced 
— In the fifteen reporting Illinois cities bank debits for declines on a yearly basis: the Chicago District, 12.9 per 
June, 1946, amounted to $7,057,080,000, representing a cent and the St. Louis District, 4.9 per cent. 
TABLE III 
BANK DEBITS IN FIFTEEN ILLINOIS CITIES 
ne, (000 omitted from dollar amounts) 
17 
ve 
1946, from 
June June May 
not | City 1946 1945 1946 
ied June May 
cts | 1945 1946 
ite- 
42,953 45,665 40,183 ~ + 6.9 
- East St. Louis and National Stock Yards.......... 62,724 80,679 66,645 —22.3 — 5.9 
127,555 127,913 125,127 — 0.3 + 1.9 
21,634 18/775 21.503 +15.2 + 0.6 
73,751 69,783 87,550 + 5.7 —15.8 
Source: Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System. 
‘ Life Insurance Sales Commercial Failures 
7 (Life insurance sales data are related to the financial con- Only one commercial failure, with liabilities of $35,000, 
] ditions of individuals and particularly businessmen, because was reported for Illinois in May, 1946. A decreasing trend 
ys life insurance contracts are a form of savings.) in both number and liabilities in comparison with figures 
9 In June, 1946, sales of ordinary life insurance in IIli- for the same month in previous years is evident. The only 
eo! nois amounted to $93,592,000. This amount was 7.1 per exception was liabilities in May, 1946. 
1 cent below the May figure, but 59.7 per cent above the 
: total sales for June, 1945. For January-June, 1946, Illinois TABLE IV 
sales exceeded those for the comparable period of 1945 
2 pare P 
8 by 53.2 per cent. Sales in the United States showed a 
: gain of 58.9 per cent for the six-months period in 1946 al (50 omitted from Soler senounts) 
as comp: i 5. 
pared with 194 
Year 
: E-Bond Sales in Illinois Number | Liabilities | Number | Liabilities 
7 lilinois sales of E-bonds, that is, defense and war savings 
bonds available to individual investors, since they were 
7 first issued in May, 1941, have amounted to 7.14 per cent Sigeneaahdabanee ae 8 77 54 596 
of the national total. This proportion gave Illinois third 4. ee 26 174 155 1,029 
In the first four months of 1946, Illinois sales aver- _ s 
aged 8.72 per cent of total dollar volume. Source: Dun’s Statistical Review. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS 


(Factory employment data are collected from reports facturing firms similar gains were reported. Declines jn 
made by cooperating firms. The changes are recorded both items occurred for the meat packing concerns, | 
month by month from data supplied by identical firms; Full-scale operation was resumed by the-coal mines j | 
thus the change in employment in one month is on a June, and wage increases recently won by the ae >) 
comparable tate with the provisus menth. caused sharp advances in their pay rolls. Other nonmany- 


Pay rolls refer to the amount of money paid to wage f ; blish : yee 
earners employed in the reporting establishments. There acturing establishments experienced only small changes, 


are many other sources of income besides pay rolls, the best showings being made by wholesale and retail : 
Therefore, the value of the pay-roll data depends upon trade and by the public utility group. | 
the type of employment and income of the area. The pay- Trends for Chicago, the suburban cities, and the | 
roll funds flow mainly into consumption-goods markets.) downstate area were all favorable. Among individual | 

A postwar high in employment and pay rolls was cities and areas, outstanding gains were reported for the | 
reached by Illinois reporting industries in June, 1946, Joliet and the Kankakee-Bradley areas. 
when workers returned to their jobs after labor disputes In June, average weekly earnings in manufacturing | 
were settled. Another favorable factor was the removal industries were $52.28 for men workers, $34.20 for women, | 
of restrictions on the use of power. and $47.62 for the two combined. These were the highest 

Between May 15 and June 15, employment in the averages reported since July, 1945. In the nonmanufac- 
manufacturing industries rose 2.9 per cent and pay rolls turing group, the average was $42.62, coal miners receiy- 
15.8 per cent. Most of the advances occurred in the metals ing the highest amount, $69.50. | 
and machinery industries. Blast furnaces and _ rolling Reports of the Illinois Department of Labor indicate a 
mills, electrical machinery and apparatus concerns, and that in June factory employment was about 22 per cent 
sheet iron and tin plate manufacturers showed increases higher than the 1935-1939 average, and that manufactur- 
in work forces and substantial increases in wage pay- ing pay rolls more than doubled their average for the 
ments. For the agricultural implement and brick manu- base period. 

TABLE V 


PERCENTAGE CHANGES AND INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY 
ROLLS FOR ILLINOIS REPORTING ESTABLISHMENTS BY CITY 


Percentage Change May 15-June 15, 1946 June, 1946, indexes 
(1935-1939 = 100) 
All Reporting Manufacturing Manufacturing 
City-Area Establishments Establishments Establishments 
Employment Pay Rolls | Employment Pay Rolls | Employment | Pay Rolls 
CHICAGO METROPOLITAN AREA.. + 2.5 +14.8 + 3.2 +20.2 128.8 244.1 
+ 2.7 +13.0 + 3.4 +18.0 127.3 243.1 
Waukegan-North Chicago.............. + 0.2 +22.9 + 0.2 * | 
Other suburban areas.................. + 1.6 +32.5 + 1.7 +39.7 132.7 246.0 | 
+ 2.8 +14.1 + 2.4 + 7.8 109.7 202.2 
Alton-Wood River area................ + 1.2 — 2.4 + 1.2 — 2.5 179.5 347.6 
+ 1.2 +16.5 + 1.4 +17.5 136.5 299.2 
+ 4.7 + 8.9 + 5.1 + 8.5 45.9 82.2 
Bloomington-Normal.................. —10.2 + 0.8 —13.0 + 0.0 108.1 199.9 ( 
— 9.2 +26.0 — 9.8 +30.7 62.9 108.7 
Site + 0.2 + 8.6 + 0.5 + 9.2 108.5 204.0 
— 4.2 + 3.0 — 5.2 — 0.2 111.7 185.1 
wea + 2.1 — 3.8 + 2.2 — 3.7 99.1 164.8 
+16.3 +34.0 +18.4 +36.8 45.6 86.7 
Kankakee-Bradley area................ +11.8 +58.5 +12.9 +61.9 131.3 266.2 
LaSalle-Peru-Oglesby area.............. + 5.9 + 8.0 + 6.0 + 8.1 133.0 200.0 
WA + 2.6 + 1.8 + 2.7 + 1.9 131.1 249.3 
see's + 0.5 + 3.5 + 0.5 + 3.6 149.2 225.6 
+ 3.5 + 6.3 + 4.1 + 6.3 124.4 220.4 
+ 3.2 +13.0 + 3.4 +13.0 134.7 278.9 
EOP EE eee Oe + 3.2 + 3.9 + 3.3 + 3.9 119.2 220.3 
— 2.4 +18.0 — 3.3 +24.2 156.5 286.4 
+ 2.9 +14.1 + 3.3 +14.2 91.5 193.9 
+ 4.4 +28.3 + 2.5 + 5.4 90.6 159.7 


Source: Illinois Department of Labor. 
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CONSUMERS’ PRICES 


n e consumers’ price index is a barometer, not a measure cent. Other increases were 1.9 per cent for food; 1.8 per 

of the total amount spent for family living. The priceindex = cent for miscellaneous items; and 0.3 per cent for rent. 
n measures the changes in prices of food, clothing, rent, Because of lower utility rates, a decline of 3.0 per cent 
fuel, occurred in prices of fuel, electricity, and ice. 

s, over 40 per cent of the index. The index does not measure or Chicago has showed an advance of ¢.0 per cent. 
ers’ goods and services. It measures only the : ° 
le yreree in “family expenditures resulting from price Retail Food Prices 
al changes. The index is very important when related to In comparison with May figures, the over-all cost of food 
le consumers’ earnings.) ; in Chicago rose 0.6 per cent. There was no change in bev- 
A rise of 0.6 per cent occurred between mid-May and erage prices, and no index for meat was available. In- 

ig mid-June in the index of consumers’ prices for Chicago creases of 4.5 per cent in dairy products, 4.1 per cent in 
n, on the 1935-1939 base. The index stood at 130.9 on June cereals and bakery goods, 3.5 per cent in eggs, and 1.9 per 
st 15, an increase of 2.1 per cent over June, 1945. cent in fats and oils more than offset declines in other 


All components of the index for which figures were 
available showed advances for the month. The sharpest 
increase was 5.0 per cent for house furnishings. Fuel, 
electricity, and ice rose 0.2 per cent, food, 0.6 per cent, 
dothing, 1.2 per cent, and miscellaneous items, 0.4 per 
cent. 

Substantial increases since June, 1945, were reported 
for clothing, 8.7 per cent, and house furnishings, 6.5 per 


TABLE VI 
‘CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEX FOR CHICAGO 


groups. The sharpest decrease was 16.4 per cent in prices 
of dried fruits and vegetables. Substantial advances which 
contributed to the rise of 1.9 per cent since June, 1945, 
were 14.8 per cent for cereals and bakery goods, 8.8 per 
cent for dairy products, 6.0 per cent for sugar and sweets, 
and 4.4 per cent for fats and oils. 

In mid-June, 1946, retail food costs in Peoria were 2.2 
per cent higher than in May, and 4.6 per cent above the 
figure for June, 1945. Again, no index for meat could be 
presented. The largest increase for the month was 11.9 
per cent for cereals and bakery goods, followed closely 
by an advance of 9.9 per cent for dairy products. Bever- 
ages did not change, and small declines were reported for 


June, 1946 fruits and vegetables, and fats and oils. As compared with 
prices for June, 1945, eggs, fresh fruits and vegetables, 
Commodity Percentage Change from| _Index beverages, and fats and oils showed small decreases. Very 
1935-1939 = sharp advances were reported for dairy products, 11.6 per 
2 June May 100 cent; sugar and sweets, 13.1 per cent; cereals and bakery 
1945 = goods, 19.7 per cent; and dried fruits and vegetables, 20.2 

“ +0.6 130.9 per cent. 
= In Springfield, retail prices of food were 2.6 per cent 
higher than a year ago, and 1.9 per cent above the index 
gape kha 40.3 . 115.2 for mid-May, 1946. In the month, dairy products rose 9.4 
Fuel, electricity, and ice. . —3.0 +0.2 102.7 per cent and cereals and bakery goods, 6.5 per cent. Since 
House furnishings... ..... +6.5 +5.0 147.8 June, 1945, prices of eggs and of beverages declined; 
> Miscellaneous .......... +1.8 +0.4 124.5 sizable advances occurred for dried fruits and vegetables, 


* December survey. 


Peel Bureau of Labor Statistics, Chicago Regional 
ce, 


5.8 per cent; sugar and sweets, 6.6 per cent; dairy prod- 
ucts, 11.4 per cent; and cereals and bakery goods, 11.6 
per cent. : 


TABLE VII 
} PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN RETAIL FOOD COSTS 
Percentage Change June, 1946, from 
Commodity Group June, 1945 May, 1946 
Chicago Peoria Springfield Chicago Peoria Springfield 
Cereals and +14.8 +19.7 +11.6 +4.1 +11.9 +6.5 
Ne +8.8 +11.6 +11.4 +4.5 +9.9 +9.4 
Fruits and -—9.1 —1.6 —6.1 —3.7 —2.6 —3.2 
+4.4 —2.7 +1.1 +1.9 —2.6 +0.3 
Sugar and sweets............. +6.0 +13.1 +6.6 —1.2 +1.2 +1.6 


*Indexes not computed. 
urce: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Chicago Regional Office. 
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INDEXES OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY IN ILLINOIS 
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